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The blind man in the fable, who carried the lame 
man that could see, furnishes no despicable pic- 
ture of human life. Mutual dependence gives 
rise to reciprocal services; and from these, mutual 
attachments naturally spring. As in the con- 
stitution of the globe, the varied productions of 
the earth, arising from diversities of climate and 
soil, give rise to commerce ; and by thus render- 
ing nations dependent upon each other, the arts 
of civilization are promoted and encouraged ; so 
in every community, the endless diversity of 
talents, with which individuals are endowed, give 
occasion for those mutual services which confer a 
relish and pungency upon the enjoyments of social 
ife. 

In the distribution of the burdens of life, it 
must unavoidably happen that a heavier share 
will fall upon some than upon others. Yet so 
happily are our faculties and powers adjusted to 
our social allotments, that the exercise of any 
power, physical or mental, if not carried to ex- 
cess, produces an increase of strength, and thus 
the apparent inequality in the burdens of life is 
considerably diminished. It is also a reflection 
which may operate favourably upon those who 
seem to themselves to be sustaining a very 
unequal share of the common load, that the sen- 
tence pronounced upon our primogenitor, that in 
the sweat of his face he should eat his bread, 
until he returned to the earth from which he was 
taken, is, either literally or substantially, affixed to 
all his offspring. The burden of existence is 
enough to those, if any such there are, who have 
no other to bear. 

To what conclusion, then, does this vein of 
moralizing lead? Evidently to this, that the 
different positions in which we necessarily find 
ourselves placed, furnish no proper ground for 
envy on the one hand, or contempt on the other. 


‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.’”’ 


Or to give to the sentiment a much greater au- 
thority : “‘ Who made thee to differ from another ? 
or what hast thou, that thou didst not receive ?”’ 
The advantages of superiority in talents, in wealth, 
station or influence, if traced to their source, are 
found to be gifts conferred. Even the products 
of physical or mental exertion, form no excep- 
what others, with their utmost exertions, cannot | tion; for we all work with the capacities bestowed . 
accomplish at all. In some, the intellectual | upon us, and upon the materials which a munifi- 
powers are predominant, in others the physical.‘ cent Creator has prepared to our hands. 










































For Friends’ Review. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND THEIR 
WORK MEN. 


«« And behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and he said unto the 
reapers, the Lord be with you. And they answered him, the 
Lord bless thee.” Ruth ii. 4. 


This is a beautiful excmplification of the inter- 
course between a man of wealth and his labourers. 
And though it would not, perhaps, be desirable 
that this language should be habitually copied in 
the communications between men of large posses- 
sions and the numerous workmen whom they may 
find occasion to employ, the spirit which is indi- 
cated by this address, and its response, is cer- 
tainly such as ought to attend the intercourse 
between men holding relations to each other cor- 
respondent with that of Boaz and his reapers. 
We naturally suppose that these reapers, as well 
as their employer, were Israelites, and therefore 
professors of a common faith. Yet Boaz was, no 
doubt, a man of hereditary wealth, as his ancestor 
Nahshon was chief of the tribe of Judah, at the 
time of the first enumeration under Moses and 
Aaron, and therefore, probably, left to his son 
and successor a station and a name which enti- 
tled him to an ample division of the conquered 
lands. At all events, Boaz is introduced to our 
notice as a ey nee of wealth ; and yet in his 
salutation to his labourers, we recognize no ¢vi- 
dence of that air of superiority too often exhibited 
by little minds in elevated positions. He evi- 
dently greeted them as brethren, and fellow pos- 
sessors of the promised land, and a common reli- 


In civil society there must necessarily be varie- 
ties of station; and we cannot fail to observe, 
that the human family includes great diversity of 
talents, as well as of attainments. Some men 
can accomplish, almost without a sensible effort, 
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The christian religion, by teaching us to regard 
the human race as springing from a common an- 
cestry, and equally objects of the salvation which 
comes by Jesus Christ, operates more efficiently 
than any other system of morals or philosophy, 
to suppress the feeling of superiority arising from 
the varied conditions of life. Hence the genuine 
christian, who finds himself placed in a position 
to command or direct the exertions of many 
others, will consider his elevation as an addition 
to the responsibility which belongs to the common 
lot. In the same proportion as his station aug- 
ments his influence over others, ought he to feel 
his increased responsibility to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. This is oN and beau- 
tifully expressed by the royal Psalmist, who 
deeply felt the responsibility of his own elevated 

sition. Hethat ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God. And he shall be as 
the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds; as the tender 
grass springing out of the earth, by clear shining 
after rain. 

The principles thus indicated, as applicable to 
a monarch whose powers were very imperfectly 
defined, and consequently were liable to great 
abuse, are applicable in their several degrees to 
all who possess authority over others. For all 
authority, however defined, is susceptible of abuse, 
if exercised without a due regard to religious 
accountability. The exercise of authority, espe- 
cially under circumstances which render read 
obedience indispensable, as is often the case wit 
complicated operations, in which all parts are de- 
pendent on each other, is very liable to establish 
a habit of austerity. And there are, no doubt, 
many whose condition requires the exercise of au- 
thority, who actually suppose that no inconsidera- 
ble share of sternness is needful to give efficiency 
to their mandates. There are unquestionably 
many situations in life, in which firmness and 
decision are indispensable. But firmness in rela- 
tion to reasonable and proper demands, is a differ- 
ent thing from pase te 5 And probably au- 
thority is never more fairly supported than where 
mildness of manner is accompanied by proper de- 
cision. A kind and condescending demeanor, on 
the part of persons in authority, is particularly 
grateful to such as occupy a subordinate position ; 
and as instances frequently occur, in which young 
persons rise from a very humble condition to 
eminence and wealth, opportunities sometimes 
present for returning, with interest, the favours 
received in the early periods of life. 

There is one point to which the attention of 
those who have many workmen under their direc- 
tion, might be advantageously turned, and which 
we have reason to fear, is often much overlooked, 
viz. : the moral influence which the head of any 
considerable establishment, unavoidably exercises. 
When the life of the master is regulated upon 


2 Sam.xzxiii. 3, 4. 
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christian principles, and his intercourse with his 
workmen marked with a just regard to their per. 
manent interest, numerous a may be 
found of giving advice, which, though assuming 
no higher character, will have nearly the force of 
commands. The eye of the master, if accompa- 
panied by a benevolent heart, may sometimes 
detect, in those under his direction, the germs of 
capacity, which, with proper encouragement and 
cultivation, may raise their possessors into stations 
of remarkable respectability and usefulness. The 
habits of workmen, in regard to industry and 
frugality, may be greatly modified by the influ- 
ence and care of their employers. And industry 
and frugality are necessary ingredients in a virtu- 
ous life, with those who are obliged to rely upon 
their daily exertions for their daily support. The 
employer who looks no further into the conduct 
and condition of his workmen, than to see that 
their allotted services are duly performed, and 
their wages regularly paid, can hardly be con- 
sidered as performing his whole duty toward them. 
Judicious advice, as to the disposition of his 
wages, is sometimes nearly as important to an 
ignorant labourer, as the wages themselves. The 
very fact that the intellect of one man frequently 
controls and directs the mental and physical ener- 
gies of many, implies a superiority which cannot 
be possessed without a corresponding responsi- 
bility. To cases of this kind, as well as others, 
the admonition of the Apostle is applicable, that 
the strong should bear the infirmities of the weak. 

There is one class of labourers whose situation 
appears worthy of particular attention. It is no 
uncommon practice for youth, who remove from 
the country to cities, particularly to large ones, 
and en as apprentices, to have very little 
connection with their employers, except what 
arises directly from their business. Instead of 
residing with, and composing a part of the family 
of the master, the apprentice is accommodated at 
a boarding house, separated from the view or 
control of the employer. The young man, or 
rather the boy, at the very period of life, in 
which the danger of forming vicious habits and 
associations is most imminent, is left to find suck 
connections as chance or choice may suggest. If 
he appears at the shop or counting house of his 
master, at the appointed hour, and performs the 
services required, no questions are asked in regard 
‘to the associations which are formed at other 
times. 

It is asserted, that in some instances, mer- 
chants’ clerks, or apprentices, are encouraged to 
take up their residence at hotels, in order that by 
forming an a with visiters and lodgers, 
they may be the means of augmenting the num- 
ber of customers. However necessary hotels un- 
questionably are, and however respectable many 
of them are admitted to be, they certainly must 
undergo an important change, before they cat 
become eligible homes for young men, or such 
places as pious parents would choose as the usual 
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retreat of their sons, during the intervals of busi- 
ness. While the sale of intoxicating liquor con- 
tinues to be a part of the regular trade of public 
they must remain to be unsafe es for 
those who have not fairly established the habit 
of abstinence from the exhilirating draught. At 
all events, a house which is used as a general re- 
e for visiters and inmates of every descrip- 
tion, is not the place where a young man is —— 
to acquire those sober and reflective habits whic 
are promotive of, if not essential to, a virtuous life. 
It would be well if the master who takes an 
tice into his service, would consider the 
moral and religious training of the youth, no less 
than his instruction in business, as an essential 
of the condition. Those domestic arrange- 
ments which exclude apprentices from the houses 
of their masters, may constitute a convenient part 
of our modern refinement, but their consistency 
with sound wisdom, and their influence sn the 
best interests of the community, may be fairly 
questioned. E. L. 


FROM THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


It is but seldom that we hear from these 
Islands except by way of France, whose govern- 
ment in an evil hour extended its “protection ”’ 
over them, much against the will of the Queen 
(Pomare) and her people. The annexed letter 
comes to us from an American correspondent who 
has resided several years at the Islands, and 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. Among 
other facts which he states, this is an interesting 
one, viz.: that Catholic missionaries there have 
been entirely unsuccessful. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Tauiti, December 5, 1848. 

Political affairs at Tahiti and the Society Isl- 
ands remain perfectly quiet,—and, although the 
natives universally dislike the French, those sub- 
ject to the Protectorate Government are thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of acquiescing in it. 
Tahiti, Eimeo, and the Pomontus, which are the 
= Islands subject to Queen Pomare, are com- 
prehended under French Protection. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what is the precise extent of 
power which the Protector is entitled to exercise 
in the government of these Islands under the 
treaties made with the Queen ; but I believe that 
in practice very little is left to the native authori- 
ties. The Queen, however, is treated with the 
respect due to the Sovereign, and lives in her own 
way upon a salary of twenty five thousands franes 
from the French Government, and such contribu- 
tions as she receives from her own people. Her 
condition is really more comfortable than when 
she was independent. She is kindly treated by 
the French authorities, provided with a compe- 
tent support, and relieved from most of the cares 
of government, especially from all those difficul- 
ties with which she was almost incessantly annoy- 
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ed formerly, in consequence of the intercourse of 
foreigners. She has a number of children. One 
of course will be her successor, and three others 
have already been adopted as the heirs and suc- 
cessors of the three independent Kings of the 
Leeward Islands. 

No one who reflects for a moment upon the 

difference between a civilized and a barbarous 
ple, can doubt that those Islands under the 
rench Protectorate must be better governed 
now than they were by the native authorities, and 
that the inhabitants enjoy more freedom, and 
— security in their persons and property. 

e natives, however, are not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to appreciate these advantages, and there- 
fore they sigh for their former independence, 
without any hope of regaining it. 

The population of Tahiti amounts to about 9000 
natives and 400 foreigners, and of Eimeo to about 
1300. The whole population of the Pomontus, 
by a careful estimate lately made, is ascertained 
to be but little over 4000. The French have a 
military force at Tahiti, consisting of about 1900 
men, and a frigate of 60 guns lying in the 
harbour. 

The English Protestant Missionaries continue 
their labours on all the Society Islands, without 
any opposition or disturbance. They retain the 
same influence over the natives that they held 
formerly ; the Catholics not having yet made a 
single proselyte, as I am assured, although they 
have a Bishop and some Priests on Tahiti, and 
are carrying on missionary operations very zeal- 
ously among all the Islands of the South Pacific. 
The Catholic Bishop and priests at Tahiti are 
very estimable men, and between them and the 
Protestant clergymen the most friendly inter- 
course exists. 

The Missionaries at these Islands, all of them 
live in the most comfortable style. They oceup 
European houses, the best on the Island, well 
furnished, and are abundantly supplied with every 
necessary comfort 

They are much better provided for, than the 

nerality of clergymen in the United States. 
The natives all profess to be Christians, and are 
very regular in the observance of all the forms of 
religion ; and they are probably sincere. But a 
Tahitian Christian and an American Christian 
are characters that have scarcely any resemblance. 
The difference can be fully comprehended only by 
those who have been accustomed to trace the con- 
dition of man in his p from the lowest state 
of barbarism, to the highest state of civilization 
When the Tahitians, many years ago, threw awa 
their idols, ceased to immolate human victims on 
their altars, and abolished all the horrid rites of 
their ancient superstition, they did not cease to 
be barbarians of a very low rank; and since, in 
the lapse of half a century, through the untiring 
and self-sacrificing labour of Christian Missiona- 
ries, murders, and robberies, and a other 
crimes, have ceased to be perpetrated, and person 
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and property are made comparatively secure by 
the establishment of wholesome laws, they are 
even now far from being entitled to the rank of 
a civilized people. They are universally addicted 
to some gross vices, which seem inseparable from 
the Polynesian character, and which, in America, 
would be deemed too abominable for the most 
ample charity to reconcile with the Christian 
character. 

I have travelled among all the principal Islands 
of this group—have been much with the natives, 
and taken great pains to learn every thing about 
them. I can, therefore, speak with some confi- 
dence respecting their present condition, which is 
no doubt much better than that in which they 
were found half a century ago, but still very de- 

ded. Schools exist on all the Islands, under 
the superintendence of Missionaries, in which are 
taught reading and writing, in the native lan- 
guage, and the very elementary parts of arithme- 
tic and geography. These are well attended by 
the native children, in whose education the au- 
thorities manifest considerable interest. But the 

eat obstacle to the advancement of these people 
in civilization, is their extreme indolence, which 
is also the parent of their peculiar vices. They 
cannot be induced to apply themselves steadily to 
any kind of labour. As nearly all their wants 
are supplied by the spontaneous productions of 
nature, necessity does not compel them to it. 
They are free, however, from one great evil to 
which their idle habits would expose them— 
drunkenness. This is because intoxicating drinks 
are kept from them by law. I have never seen 
a native of these Islands drunk, though I have 
often seen foreigners in that condition. Their 
vices, to which I have alluded, are not of the 
malevolent kind. The natives are distinguished 
for their uniform good nature, cheerfulness, and 
gayety, as well as for their hospitality, in which 
they are not excelled by any other people, ancient 
or modern. 

The government of each of the independent 
Islands is administered solely by native kings and 
chiefs, without having any foreigners in their 
service, though in cases of difficulty they fre- 
quently refer to intelligent foreigners for advice. 
Fortunately for them, these Islands have scarcely 
any commerce, and are seldom visited by foreign 
vessels. They, are, therefore, seldom annoyed 
with difficulties to which the frequent intercourse 

of foreigners would inevitably give rise, and 
which, from the utter incompetency of the native 
authorities to conduct public affairs in conformity 
with the principles recognized by civilized nations, 
would eventually prove destructive to their peace 
and independence. Thus far they have avoided 
collisions with foreign powers, although the neigh- 
bourhood of the French at Tahiti caused them 
some trouble, and much injury, a few years ago. 
In their Courts of Justice and other branches of 
the public administration, they proceed with great 
simplicity, but with deliberation, and I believe 








with a sincere disposition to do right. It is but 
natural, considering how inferior they are in point 
of intelligence to Europeans, that they should, as 
indeed they do, commit gross errors. But where 
they expose themselves to just complaint from 
abroad, they are quite as ready as they ought to 
be, to make all due reparation. The kings of 
these Islands, though they maintain their dignity 
and are held in veneration by their people, have 
none of the ridiculous ceremony about them 
which foreigners have imposed upon the King of 
the Sandwich Islands. Yet these people are 
more intelligent, more advanced in civilization, | 
more polite, if [ may apply the term to them, ' 
than the Hawaiians ; and the King of Bolabola, | 
Tapoa, is a man much superior every way to 
Kamehameha III. This comparison is founded 

upon my personal observation, having several 

times visited the Sandwich Islands and become 
intimately acquainted with the manner in which 

affairs are conducted there. 

In applying the term politeness to the Tahi- 
tians, under which denomination are included the 
nations of all the Society Islands, I refer only to 
the genuine unaffected kindness which they exhi- 
bit towards those who visit them, and their ob- 
servance, substantially, of all the essential rules of 
etiquette, in their intercourse with persons of { 
official rank. The American Consul lately made 
a friendly visit to each of the Independent Islands. : 
As the natives are constantly passing from Island 
to Island, notice had thus been conveyed of his 
coming. When the vessel in which he took pas- 
sage arrived at each of the Islands, as soon as the 
anchor was down, a boat was sent off with a mes- 
sage, inviting the Consul to the King’s house, 
where the King was waiting toreceive him. At 
the landing he was met by several native Chiefs 
to conduct him, and was saluted with the usual 
number of guns. During his stay he was visited 
by all the principal chiefs and officers, who wel- 
comed him in the most cordial manner to the 
island. Presents of food were offered to him 
according to ancient custom, and professions of 
friendship towards his country and fellow-citizens 
were tendered by a principal officer called Chief 
Speaker, by the King’s command. 

Of all foreigners, the Americans have the 
strongest hold upon the friendship of the natives 
of these islands. The English are mitat, very 
‘good people in their estimation, but the French 
are cordially hated When I reflect upon the 
naturally amiable disposition of the Tahitians, the 
efforts which the benevolent in other countries 
have been employing for many years, not without 
some success, to improve them; and that in the 
course of centuries, perhaps they would become 
completely civilized, and an ornament to the hu- 
man race, it is melancholy to think that they are 
destined, with all the Polynesians, soon to disap- 
= from the scene of the world. Their numbers 

ve been decreasing very rapidly. All the Soci- 
ety Islands, together, not including Tahiti and 
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Eimeo, the population of which is given above, do 
not contain at this, time above 5000 inhabitants. 
Every one of these Islands, that is, the five prin- 
ciple ones, has an excellent harbour, where the 

ships that float upon the ocean may enter 
wise perfect safety during all seasons. They 
are well adapted to the production of sugar and 


coffee, but, for the want of labourers, neither of 


these articles is cultivated to any considerable 
extent. Lime juice, cocoa nut oil, and arrow root, 
are exported in small quantities. But I have as- 
certained, by a careful estimate, that the aggre- 

value of all the productions of the Society 
Falands during the last year, not including articles 
of food for domestic consumption, does not exceed 
twenty thousand dollars. 

The American whale ships which formerly 
visited Tahiti for refreshments, seldom come here 
now. American merchantmen sometimes stop 
here, on their way to the Sandwich Islands, or on 
their return to the United States. The whole 
number of American vessels entering the port 
during the last year was twelve, of French the 
same number, and of English six or seven. Two 
principal reasons may be assigned why our whale- 
men have forsaken this port, by far the best in 
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must his heart participate in the law of love— 
who will from day to day go forth into the by- 
ways of the friendless, and, as we are apt to term 
them, the undeserving, and bribe their children, 
through their unsatisfied appetites, to allow him 
to open before them the avenues to knowledge, 
and show them the beautiful workings and high 
privileges of instructed minds. 

In addition to the Ragged Schools, now common 
in Great Britain, some of the English papers 
speak of “‘ Ragged Churches,” where the vagrant 
juvenile population are cleaned and fed, and then 
instructed in their religious and moral duties. 
What a spectacle would be presented should such 
characters as John Newton, Mary Fletcher 
Isabella Graham, or Anthony Benezet, be found 
ranging over the most wretched districts of the 
city in search of the hungry, the filthy, and the 
vicious—alluring them, by the promise of a meal, 
to enter a house of worship, and listen, for the 
first time, to the preaching of that gospel, and 
be told, for the first time, of the promises of that 
Saviour, whose name they have scarcely ever 
before heard mentioned in reverence, but habi- 
tually in blasphemy! Truly may it be said, life 
and immortality are brought to light by the 


the Pacifice—the change of government, and the | gospel! 


fact that they cannot procure Irish potatoes, an 
indispensable article of supplies to whale ships. 
Other articles may be had in abundance, especially 
at the Leeward Islands, where prices are reasona- 
ble. It is not easy to perceive what advantage 
France is to derive from her establishment here, 
which is kept up at an expense of $300,000 a 
year; and if the decision were left to the officers 
of the establishment, it would be broken up im- 
mediately. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In a late number of the Review* may be seen 

a brief account of John Pounds, a cobbler, of 
seneeh whom is ommetes Se. ae 
originating the idea of Ragged Schools, and who, 
notwithstanding the apparent unfavourableness 
of his situation, had zeal and perseverance suffi- 
cient to enable him to carry his views into prac- 
tice. Truly, it is ludicrous enough to fancy him 
following the “wild Arabs of the city,” as his 
biographer termed them—or the “little black- 
guards,” as himself called them—about the 
Streets, and along the water’s edge, coaxing them 
into his school by the savory smell of a smoking 
petites how noble was the object, and how 
tiful was the result! If unwise legislation, or 

the habits of too many of the people, have too 
Enea to perpetuate poverty and the 
attendant on destitution, how esti- 

mable must that man be—and to what a depth 





* See No. 43, current volume. 





From the same article in the orth British 
Review from which was extracted the account of 
John Pounds, the following notice of the benevo- 
lent efforts of William Watson, of Aberdeen, is 
taken. We are confident it will be read with no 
less interest than the former. Z. 


“Side by side with John Pounds in this 
‘labour of love,’ we would rank the name of 
William Watson, Esquire, Sheriff-substitute of 
Aberdeenshire. He is entitled to all the honour 
and all the merit of organizing a system of 
Industrial Schools, which has embraced within 
its comprehensive grasp all classes of idle vagrant 
children, and cleared a large town and county of 
juvenile criminals and beggars. Mr. Watson’s 
exertions on behalf of this helpless and hitherto 
utterly lost portion of the community are beyond 
all praise, and will hand down his name to pos- 
terity as one of the most practical benefactors of 
his country. The Industrial Schools of Aberdeen, 
the scene of Mr. Watson’s labours, have been so 
much looked up to as a model, and the system 
there pursued seems to have worked so admirably, 
and to be now so fully matured, that it may be 
well to give a slight sketch of their origin and 
subsequent history, and to narrate a few of the 
practical benefits which have accrued to the 
town and county of Aberdeen from their esta- 
blishment. 

“Before the introduction of Industrial Schools 
into Aberdeen, a society was formed for obtaining 
subscriptions to be applied in paying school fees 
for vagrant children. This plan met with but 
partial success, and it was then suggested that, 
in addition to ordinary education, these children 
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should be supplied with food and industrial occu- 
pation. This seemed at first sight rather a 
startling project, and it was asked on all sides, 
‘Do you mean to educate all the young beggars 
in Aberdeen?’ It was indeed no small matter to 
supply with food the town’s complement of 

t children, But Sheriff Watson stood 
boldly forward, and proposed to open an Indus- 
trial School. A few friends favourable to the 
scheme rallied round him, and subscribed £100. 
With this small sum the first Industrial School, 
consisting entirely of boys, was opened in October, 
1841, with twenty scholars. The number of 
boys rapidly increased, and in the following 
February and March, when the school was fairly 
in operation, with sixty scholars on the roll, the 
average attendance was fifty-three daily. To 
illustrate the class of children benefitted by this 
school, it is worthy of remark, that out of sixty- 
nine boys attending this school in 1844—forty- 
five of whom were from eight to twelve years of 

o fewer than thirty-six had lost their 
father, four had lost their mother, four were 
orphans, and in the remaining twenty-five cases, 
where both parents were alive, the father had in 
some instances deserted his family, and in others 
he was disabled from work. Such was the help- 
less condition of those children who frequented 
the first Industrial School. From seven in the 
morning till eight at night they remained in 
school, having their regular hours for working, 
eating, and playing. Four hours in the day 
were devoted to lessons, and five to work, and 
the children were provided with three substantial 
. meals. The mental instruction consisted of reli- 
gious exercises, reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
the industrial work consisted chiefly of net- 
making, which was found to be at once a remu- 
nerative and healthy occupation, with occasional 
working in the garden; the food consisted of 
porridge and milk for breakfast and supper, and 
soup and bread fordinner. Corporal punishment 
was almost unknown; but those who came at a 
late hour in the morning were allowed no break- 
fast, and those who absented themselves towards 
the hours of dinner or supper were not permitted 
to share in these meals. During the above year, 
seventeen boys left school, having got various 
kinds of employment—four were removed by 
their parents, who had become able to support 
them—and four were admitted into other chari- 
table institutions. As these children left, others 
came in their place. In the year following, 
twenty-two boys obtained employment, and four 
were admitted into other institutions. The 
number of children now on the roll in the original 
Industrial School is about one hundred, se the 
average earnings of each boy amount to thirty 
shillings in the year, being one-half of the 
expense of his food. The amount received for 
work would be greater, but for the difficulty of 
finding remunerating work for such young per- 
sons, and the time spent in teaching them. It 
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must also be remembered, that as soon as the 
children have attained to a certain degree of 
dexterity and training, every exertion is made to 

rocure them a more remunerative situation, 
The produce of the children’s work goes to defray 
the expense of the establishment, thus reducing 
the expense of the school,—teaching the children 
the value of steady, persevering industry,—and 
fostering in their minds, from the earliest years, 
a sound and wholesome principle of self-depend. 
ence. 

“The success of the Boys’ Industrial Schoo] 
led to the establishment, in 1843, of a school of 
the same description for girls. This school has 
a female teacher, and is entirely managed by 
ladies, who devote much time and labour to its 
superintendence. The children do all the house. 
hold work for themselves; otherwise, it is con. 
ducted as nearly as possible on the same principle 
as the boys’ school. The number of scholars 
was, from want of funds, at first restricted to 
sixty. The regularity of attendance,—the large 
number of children destitute of parents, —and 
the number of girls provided with situations, are 
on an average much the same as in the Boys’ 
School of Industry. The _ work is, from its 
nature, less remunerative, but their expenses are 
less, and, on the whole, the yearly cost of a girl 
at the Industrial School is nearly one pound less 
than a boy. This school, in poor of some 
differences among the subscribers, has lately been 
divided into two separate establishments, both of 
which are in a prosperous condition. The ane, 
called ‘ Sheriff W atson’s Female Industrial School,’ 
had by the last report, ending December, 1848, 
seventy scholars on the roll, with an average 
attendance of sixty, of whom thirty-three were 
the children of widows. And the other, entitled 
‘The Female School of Industry of Aberdeen,’ 
by the last report, of the same date, had also 
seventy scholars on the roll, upwards of thirty 
of whom had no father. In the working of the 
Female Schools of Industry, much positive good 
has resulted from the children returning to their 
homes at night, and from the visits of the ladies 
and teacher to the homes of the pupils. The 
Ladies, in their Fourth Report, speaking of the 
homes which they have visited, state as the 
result of their experience, that by means of 
Industrial Schools the children of the poor ‘can, 
at a small amount of labour and expense, 
brought within the sphere of all that is good and 
estimable and praiseworthy; and without being 
altogether separated from their parents, made 
instrumental in carrying to their homes the 
saving truths of the gospel; and by ae 
the lessons of industry, and cleanliness, 2 
order, altering the character of these homes, and 
making them the abodes of social happiness and 
domestic comfort; proving that the feature of 
the Industrial School which many deemed the 
most objectionable, may, by the Divine blessing; 
become the one which most enhances its value. 
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Account of SamMuEL RuNDELL, of Liskeard, 
E a minister, who died 5mo. 1848, 


aged 85. 


He was born in the year 1762, and was privi- 
leged to receive a good education, aa to 
that time; but describes himself as having had, 
in his youth a strong and untractable will. 
When he had scarcely reached the years of man- 
hood, having had to leave the parental roof, and 
the care of a very affectionate mother, he was 
much exposed to temptation and the assaults of 
the enemy, with but few good examples in view ; 
yet, h Divine mercy, he experienced pre- 
servation from gross evil; and was favoured, 
about the 19th year of his age, with a precious 
and powerful visitation of heavenly love. Being 
naturally of a grave and serious turn of mind, 
and keeping much in retirement, he attracted the 
notice of some, who had at heart the welfare and 
e ment of the young; of whom William 
snd Catherine Phillips were his kind and judicious 
friends. He had a great regard for them both ; 
the religious experience and cheerfulness of the 
one, and the powerful ministry of the other, left 
a strong impression on his mind. 

In the spring of 1790, he married Martha 
Manning, of Exeter. Their union was of short 
duration: she survived the marriage only about 
two years; leaving an exemplary character for 
charity and good works. 

Under a deep concern of mind, our dear friend 
first spoke as a Minister at a Quarterly Meeting 
at Kingsbridge, in the same year, being then 
under the appointment of Elder. About that 
time, he occasionally accompanied his valued 
friend Jonathan Binns, of Looe; who together 
with Sarah Tuckett, held many meetings in parts 
of Cornwall and Devonshire, chiefly where friends 
were but little known. These engagements ap- 
pear to have been fraught with instruction and 
profit to himself; and he added, at times, a few 
words of earnest exhortation to those present. 

He has been heard to remark, that he believed 
he was the first who was regularly recorded by 
his monthly meeting as a Minister in Cornwall. 
This took place in the year 1794. His gift in 
the ministry was often exercised with fearfulness ; 
but being watchful in such movements, and desir- 
ing to depend on the Lord alone for wisdom and 
strength, he experienced due qualification and 
enlargement ; and his services were attended with 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. Bein 
also possessed of a clear understanding, sanctifi 
by the seasoning virtue of Divine grace, he was 
made useful in contributing to revive the disci- 
pline of the church ; and thus became an honour- 
able instrument for good, in the hand of his 

vine Master. 

In 1794, he was associated successively with 

Harrison, from America, and Ann Alex- 
gpa (then Ann Tuke,) of York, in many pub- 
meetings, which they held chiefly in the 
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western parts of Cornwall. The labours of both 
these friends were blessed to many; and those of 
the latter especially, being more extensive, proved 
the means of inciting others to diligence in the 
spiritual work of the day. She paid a religious 
visit to the Seilly Islands, accompanied by himself 
and other friends. This, it is believed, was the 
first visit of any Ministers of our Society to those 
Islands. The part which he took in these 
services appears to have been satisfactory and 
weighty. 

In several following years he travelled exten- 
sively in the work of the ministry, with the unity 
of his friends. In 1795, with two Friends of 
Cumberland, he went through several parts of 
Scotland, and some of the adjacent islands ; going 
northwards as far as Aberdeen, and having many 
religious opportunities both among Friends and 
others. Though his mind was often affected with 
depression and discouragement, yet there is reason 
to believe that his labours, both in this engage- 
ment, and in others less extensive, in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, proved acceptable 
and salutary to many: 

In 1803, our dear friend was united in mar- 
riage to Sarah James of Falmouth; an event 
which proved of great strength and comfort to 
him, during the remainder of his life. He had 
previously had a view, that it might be required 
of him to pay a religious visit to Friends in Ire- 
land ; and soon after his marriage, he proceeded 
to Dublin, and entered on this important service, 
which closely occupied him for several months. 

For many years he carried on the business of 
a woolstapler, and occupied a few acres of land; 
but he did not devote himself much to pursuits of 
a temporal nature, endeavouring to keep them in 
subserviency to interests of greater moment ; and 
he very much withdrew from business about 
thirty years before his death, contracting his 
affairs within a narrow compass. 

The welfare of those around him, and the im- 
provement of the religious and social state of his 
fellow-countrymen, and of mankind at large, 
excited his Obristian solicitude ; and, among many 
other philanthropic objects, he took a lively interest 
in measures for promoting the unsectarian educa- 
tion of the children of the poor, and for elevating 
the condition of the descendants of Africa. The 
subject of Intemperance also affected him much, 
in consequence of the fearful ravages of that evil, 
among the various classes of the community ; and 
when upwards of seventy years of age, he relin- 
quished, on grounds of Christian expediency, the 
use of all intoxicating drinks—a change which 
was made with benefit rather than injury to his 
health. 

The interests of our own religious society were 
near to his heart. Frugal in his own expenses, 
he contributed liberally to its various objects ; and 
earnest were his desires that its ancient Christian 
principles might be faithfully maintained on the 
true foundation, and that no compromise might 
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be made with the spirit of the world. The many 
departures among us from the Gospel standard 
excited his deep concern. The Scriptural Doe- 


trine of the Light or Spirit of Christ, graciously | 


manifested to all men, he felt icularly called 
on to uphold; recommending his friends and all 
others to walk therein ; that thus they might have 
true fellowship one with another, and know the 
blood of Jesus Christ the Son of God to cleanse 
them from all sin. Having reflected and felt 
much on the great work of human redemption, he 
published in 1834, some of his views thereon ; 
also on Divine worship; and on partaking of the 
flesh and blood of Christ. The circulation of 
this valuable tract appeared to afford him relief 
and satisfaction. 

With increasing years, humility, affection, and 
gentleness of disposition, increased. Though of 
sound judgment and deep experience in things 
pertaining to life and salvation, he greatly valued 
the unity and judgment of the Church, and 
esteemed with forbearance and deference the 
sentiments of his friends ; not desiring to assume 
the character of a lord over the heritage, but to 
be an example to the flock: yet he might be truly 
designated as one of the fathers in the church. 
Uncompromising integrity and principle marked 
his character; and it was at all times his desire 
and concern to magnify the power of divine grace, 
and to acknowledge, in humility, his own deep 
unworthiness. 

As life advanced, the religious labours of this 


dear friend gradually became less extensive ; but 
they continued highly valuable and weighty, and 
were blessed, it is believed, to the edification of 


many. He was frequently engaged within the 
limits of his own and adjacent Quarterly Meetings; 
and in company with his beloved wife, he paid a 
last general visit to the families of Friends in 
Cornwall, and held some meetings with others, in 
the years 1840-1, when in his 78th year. 
While health and strength permitted, he was a 
frequent attender of the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don ; and his presence at meetings for worship at 
home, until prevented by illness, was remarkably 
punctual. In these, the character of his religious 
communications was lively and instructive, though 
delivered at times under infirmity of, body, and 
a sense of spiritual poverty. Many who were 
present on the last day of his attending meeting, 
will not soon forget the sweetness and solemnity 
of his address, and the striking allusion to his 
own experience of divine goodness from early life 
to that day. 

The final illness of our beloved friend, was 
marked by hope and consolation, and was replete 
with much to instruct and impress survivors. 
Often did he commemorate that Divine and 
gracious hand, which had led him from early 
years, had been his shield in temptations and con- 
flicts, in heights, and in depths; had upheld him 
through many weaknesses and short-comings ; 
and which he reverently hoped would keep him 
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in patience to the end, blotting out all his trans. 
gressions for the Redeemer’s sake. 

He had had at different times slight attacks of y 
paralytic nature; and on the 29th of 12th mo. 
1847, another of these, so much prostrated his 
strength, as thenceforward to confine him to his 
bed, which he kept with little intermission fo; 
about eighteen weeks. He had been wont to 
speak very diffidently of his future prospects ; but 
on no occasion, throughout his illness, did they 
appear to be shaded with doubt or fear ; he spoke 
of his departure most frequently as “a day of 
deliverance,” much to be desired, and calmly to 
be waited for; and there were occasions, when 
he could joyfully anticipate it, as the entrance on 
a state of blessedness and glory. 

His concern for the welfare of individuals, and 
of our religious Society, was strikingly evinced ; 
from many instructive remarks the following are 
selected :—On the 3d of Ist mo., he said, “] 
have been much favoured with Divine mercy this 
day ;” and, alluding to one particular meeting he 
observed, “‘ Alas! how has the testimony of the 
Light of Christ been obscured, by professors of 
it yielding to the world! I believe that that 
testimony must be re-established; but by what 
means it may please the Great Head of the 
Church to do this, that I leave. I desire that 
all Friends may be faithful to the measure of light 
and grace dispensed to them—then I believe 
light will spring up, and the Chureh will shine 
forth in her ancient beauty. There is but one 
door into the true sheep-fold: ‘I,’ said Christ, ‘am 
the way, the truth, and the life.’ ‘ He that will 
be my disciple must deny himself, take up his 
cross daily, and follow me!’ In this way the 
testimonies of the Lord were originally held up; 
but how have they been departed from !” 

It was very grateful to him to receive messages 
of love from absent friends; and he generally 
requested, in a few words, but in a feeling man- 
ner, that similar returns might be made from 
himself; saying, on one of these occasions, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one toanother.” While thankfully 
appreciating the many comforts afforded him, he 
often contrasted his own lot, with that of many 
of his poor neighbours under suffering, and 
evinced his desire for their relief. 

On First-day, the 23d, there was an evident 
diminution of strength; and he remarked,— 
‘What an abject creature man is, when left to 
himself. I hope all around me who are capable 
of prayer, sincere prayer, will desire for me, that 
patience and resignation may be granted to the 
end.” On the following day, he said to some 
friends who called, “ You see a poor feeble old 
man waiting for his change; may you become 
faithful examples to others, to direct them to the 
Light or Spirit of Christ. This is what I have 
been concerned to recommend to my dear friends 
for many years. Don’t be ashamed of the cross, 
or seek to avoid the denial of self. The cross 
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be borne, and that which is of an opposite 
eee in us, must be subdued and brought down; 
then we shall stand on the sure foundation—on 
the eternal rock, which even the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against.” Qn several occasions 
he remarked, “I have ar, to trust to, but 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; nothing of 
myself ;—no righteousness of my own.” 
On the 30th of Ist mo., thinking that the 
jod of his departure was nearly come, he was 
anxious not to be disturbed to take nourishment; 
saying, “let me pass away quietly to my eternal 
inheritance.” The next morning he remarked, 
“J thought my change would have come before 
now; but it has not pleased Him in whose coun- 
sel and wisdom I desire to wait.” It then ap- 
a likely that a day or two a terminate 
is sufferings ; but he again revived, and his life 
was pro in a state of much helplessness for 
three months longer. During this time his strength 
ually declined. He was able to express but 
ittle, but still bore, by his patience and submis- 
sion, a scarcely less striking testimony to the 
sufficiency of Him in whom he believed. Ata 
late period, the hope being expressed that his 
mind was comfortable, he replied, “ depending 
on the merey of God through Christ Jesus.” — 
Annual Monitor. 
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The little story of the silver tankard, which is 
inserted in the present number, if it has no strong 
claim to novelty, may very possibly suggest to the 
more reflective class of our readers some useful 
considerations. The attention of legislators has 
been unquestionably too much directed to the sup- 
pression of crimes, by the infliction of penalties, 
either corporal or pecuniary. There is reason to 
hope that the light which the spirit of the gospel 
has shed upon our path, has within a few years, been 
opening a clearer and more efficient way of pro- 
ducing reformation among criminals. If a young 
person, who has thoughtlessly, or ignorantly trans- 
gressed the laws of the land, finds himself imme- 
diately exposed to the frowns of the world, and de- 
barred from the means of honest and reputable 
employment, the natural consequence is, that he 
will become hardened in his crimes. Finding 
every man’s hand against him, his hand will, in all 
probability, be turned against others with little dis- 
crimination, 

If the unsuspecting hospitality of a little girl could 
divert a professional thief from his purpose, the 
spirit of benevolence, in a man of wealth and influ- 
ence, employed in leading an offender against the 
law, to the adoption of an honest course of life, 
might often effect a great amount of good. The 
truth of the proverb, that the way of transgressors 





is hard, has been often sorrowfully realized ; more 
particularly by those who have fallen into crimes 
which are the objects of penal law. And there are 
probably very few of that class who would not 
gladly relinquish their vicious course if they could 
clearly perceive how to effect it. 
finds few objects so worthy of attention, and at the 
same time so revolting to the finer feelings of our 
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nature, as those who are sunk into the degradation 
of vice and penal infliction, 





The observations of Dr. Audrand, respecting the 
supposed connection between the Asiatic cholera, 
and the electrical state of the atmosphere, are not 
introduced into the Review from any apprehension 
that the writer has cast much light upon this mys- 
terious subject. It may, however, be interesting, 
and possibly useful, to examine, where the means 
are at command, whether the prevalence of this 
awful disease has any discoverable connection with 
the atmospheric phenomena. Every discovery of the 
laws of nature, and the action of the elements, adds 
to the means of supplying the wants or mitigating 
the sufferings of life. 

But whatever science or observation may furnish 
towards relieving the sufferings of man, there is one 
important consideration, suggested by this awful 
visitation, which ought not to be disregarded, 
Affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground ;* or as elsewhere 
expressed, Shall there be evil in the city and the 
Lord hath not done ittt Though sickness and 
health are unquestionably dispensed to us chiefly 
through the instrumentality of natural causes, and 
thus, to a certain extent, rendered dependent upon 
our use or abuse of ourselves, and the means placed 
at our disposal, we are never to forget that causes 
and consequences are all subject to the disposal of 
an all-controlling Power. While we are admonished, 
by the discoverable laws of nature, to use the crea- 
tion without abusing it; for every abuse brings its 
consequence in its train; much remains involved 
in impenetrable mystery; so that our hopes of 
life and health must repose at last, on the sovereign 
will. We may therefore both philosophically and 
religiously admit, that epidemics, which occasion- 
ally pass through the land, are among the means 
divinely appointed to call the people to a closer 
scrutiny into the course they are pursuing. In most, 
if not all, places where the cholera has prevailed, 
instances have occurred in which the transition 
from usual health to the chamber of death has been 
too rapid to afford much time to contemplate the 
awful event. Happy will it be for us if we verify 
the declaration of the prophet—when thy judgments 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness. 


* Job v. 6. 





t Amos iii. 6, 
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The London Friend, of the present month, 
has just come to hand, from which we learn, that 
the late Editor, Charles Tylor, has relinquished his 
connection with that periodical, and is to be suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Barrett, by whom, in unison with 
Charles Gilpin, the publication will be continued 
in fature. 








Diep,—On the 15th inst. of consumption, Susan 
L., wite of Eden S. Webster, and aughter of 
Nathan Vail, in the 38th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Plainfield Preparative Meeting. 

Her bereaved friends have the very comforting and 


consoling assurance that their loss is her eternal 
gain. Throughout her as illness, her pa- 


tient submission to her Divine Master’s will, was 
remarkably conspicuous. Not a murmur was heard 
to escape her lips; and frequently, during the last 
few weeks of her life, when attacked with severe 
spells of coughing, she would say, ‘‘I am afraid m 

tience will not hold out to the end.” Although 
the cae was at times permitted sorely to buffet 
her, yet through prayer, joy sprang Up in her trou- 
bled breast, and she proclaimed to those around 
her, what the Lord had done for her soul, and 
seemed in a marvellous manner to enjoy a foretaste 
of the bliss that awaited her. And while thus filled 
with joyful anticipations, her spirit was poured 
forth :n earnest desires that all her family and 
friends might partake with her of the like blessed- 
ness. Almost her last words were, “ Happy! oh, 
how happy! praise be to the Lord God and the 
Lamb forever and forevermore, amen.’? 





For Friends’ Review. 
COFFEE PLANTATIONS OF CUBA. 


We find in the New York Evening Post, a 
letter from William C. Bryant, one of its editors, 
dated at Matanzas, the 16th of Fourth month 
last, from which the following extract is made 
and offered to the Review. It is no marvel that 
the northern invalid pines for the balmy influ- 
ences of Southern air, in the unrestrained circula- 
tion of which he can “ breakfast, dine, sup and 
sleep,” and where the atmosphere is scarcely ever 
in repose, but the breeze, either on or off the 
land, is constantly infusing into his lungs its in- 
vigorating freshness. Well might Heredia ex- 
claim : 

** Ah! the delicious palms, that on the plains 

Of my own native Cuba spring, and spread 

Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun; 

And in the breathings of the ocean air, 

Wave soft beneath the Heaven’s unspotted blue.” 


It is not that we now, for the first, learn that 

railways, the undeniable evidences of a high de- 

of civilization, are common in Cuba, but the 

ape will nevertheless strike every reader plea- 

santly, that they will more and more widely ex- 

tend themselves and their bustling consequences, 
in those climes of “ languid idleness.” T. 


I had heard much of the beauty of the coffee 
estates of Cuba, and in the neighbourhood of San 
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Antonio are some which have been reputed ye 
fine ones. A young man, in a checked blue amy 
white shirt, worn like a frock over checked panta. 
loons, with a spur on one heel, offered to procure 
us a volante, and we engaged him. He brought 
us one with two horses, a negro postilion sittin 
on one, and the shafts of the vehicle borne by the 
other. We set off, passing through fields guarded 
by stiff-leaved hedges of the ratoon pine, over 
ways so bad that if the motion of the volante were 
not the easiest in the world we should have takep 
an unpleasant jolting. The lands of Cuba fit for 
cultivation, are divided into red and black; we 
were in the midst of the red lands, consisting of 
a fine earth of a deep brick colour, resting on a 
bed of soft, porous, chalky, limestone. In the 
dry season the surface is easily dispersed into dust, 
and stains your clothes of a dull red. 

A drive of four miles, through a country full 
of palm and cocoa-nut trees, brought us to a gate 
of a coffee plantation, which our friend in the 
checked shirt, by whom we were accompanied, 
opened for us. We passed up to the house 
through what had been an avenue of palms, but 
was now two rows of trees at very unequal dis- 
tances, with here and there a sickly orange tree. 
On each side grew the coffee-shrubs, hung with 
flowers of snowy white, but unpruned and full of 
dry and leafless twigs. In every direction were 
ranks of trees, prized for ornament or for their 
fruit, and shrubs, among which were magnificent 
oleanders loaded with flowers, planted in such a 
manner as to break the force of the wind and 
partially to shelter the plants from the too fierce 
rays of the sun. The coffee estate is, in fact, a 
kind of forest, with the trees and shrubs arranged 
in straight lines. The mayoral, or steward of the 
estate, a handsome Cuban, with white teeth, 
pleasant smile, and a distinct utterance of his 
native language, received us with great courtesy, 
and offered us cigarillos, though he never used 
tobacco, and spirit of cane, though he never drank. 
He wore a sword, and cartied a large flexible 
whip, doubled for convenience in the hand. He 
showed us the coffee plants, the broad platforms 
with smooth surfaces of cement and raised borders, 
where the berries were dried in the sun, and the 
mills where the negroes were at work separating 
the kernel from the pulp in which it is enclosed. 

‘“‘ These coffee estates,” said he, “ are already 
ruined, and the planters are abandoning them as 
fast as they can; in four years more there will 
not be a single coffee plantation on the island. 
They cannot afford to raise coffee for the price 
they get in the market.” 

I inquired the reason. “It is,” replied he, 
“the extreme dryness of the season when the 
plant is in flower. If we have rain at this time 
of the year, we are sure of a good crop; if it does 
not rain the harvest is small ; and the failure of 
rain is so common a circumstance that we must 
leave the cultivation of the coffee to the people of 
St. Domingo and Brazil.” 
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I asked if the plantation could not be converted 
a estate. 

we Met Wels,” ho.snewered; “it has been culti 
vated too long. The land was originally rich, 
but it is exhausted ”—tired out was the expres- 
sion he used—‘“ we may cultivate maize or rice, 
for the dry culture of rice succeeds well here, or 
we may don it to grazing. At present we 
keep a few negroes here just to gather the ber- 
ries which ripen, without taking any trouble to 
preserve the plants, or replace those which die.” 

I could easily believe, from what I saw on this 
estate, that there must be a great deal of beauty 
of vegetation in a well-kept coffee plantation; but 
the formal pattern in which it is disposed, the 

ight alleys and rows of trees, the squares and 
perl , Showed me that there was no 

uty of arrangement. We fell in, before we 
returned to our inn, with the proprietor, a delicate- 
looking person, with thin white hands, who had 
been educated in Boston, and spoke English as if 
he had never lived anywhere else. His manners, 
compared with those of his steward, were exceed- 
ingly frosty and forbidding, and when I told him 
of the civility which had been shown us, his 
looks seemed to say that he wished it had been 
otherwise. 

Returning to our inn, we dined, and as the sun 
grew low, we strolled out to look at the town. It 
is situated on a clear little stream, over which 
several bathing houses are built, their posts stand- 
ing in the midst of the current. Above the town, 
it flows between rocky banks, bordered with 
shrubs, many of them in flower. Below the 
town, after winding a little way, it enters a cavern 
yawning in the limestone rock, immediately over 
which a huge ceyba rises, and stretches its leafy 
arms in mid heaven. Down this opening, the 
river throws itself, and is never seen again. This 
is not a singular instance in Cuba. The island is 
full of caverns and openings in the rocks, and I 
am told that many of the streams find subterra- 
nean to the sea. There is a well at the 
inn of La Punta, in which a roaring of water is 
constantly heard. It is the sound of a subterra- 
nean stream rushing along a passage in the rocks, 
and the well is an opening into its roof. 

In passing through the town, I was struck with 
the neat attire of those who inhabited the hum- 
blest dwellings. At the door of one of the cot- 
ap I saw a group of children, of different ages, 

te pretty, with oval faces, and glittering 
black e es, in clean, fresh dresses, which, one 
would think, could scarcely have been kept a mo- 
ment without being soiled, in that dwelling, with 
its mud floor. The people of Cuba are sparing 
in their ablutions; the men do not wash their 
faces and hands till nearly mid-day, for fear of 
; and of the women, I am told that man 
ot wash at all, contenting themselves wi 
their cheeks and necks with a little aguar- 
te; but the ion for clean linen, and, 
the men, 
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universal. The montero himself, on a holiday or 
any public occasion, will sport a shirt of the finest 
linen, smoothly ironed and starehed throughout, 
from the collar downwards. 

The next day, at half past eleven, we left our 
inn, which was also what we call in the United 
States a country store, where the clerks who had 
just performed their ablutions and combed their 
hair, were making cigars behind the counter from 
the tobacco of the Vuelto Abajo, and returned by 
the railway to Havanna. We procured travelling 
licenses at the cost of four dollars and a half each, 
for it is the pleasure of the government to levy this 
tax on strangers, and early the following morning 
took the train to Matanzas. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE SILVER TANKARD. 


A tale is related by a writer of some note, 
respecting an occurrence among the early settlers 
of the State of Maine, in which the author may 
be fairly presumed to have drawn quite as largely 
upon his own imagination as upon the records of 
history, or the reminiscences of those who lived 
at the time the event occurred. But as we are 
told that the story is substantially true, it is 
offered, in an abridged form, to the juvenile 
readers of the Review. 

Daniel Gordon appears to have been a man 
who took possession of a fertile valley, in which 
he established himself, at a distance from any 
other colonist, and having finished his buildings 
and brought a considerable portion of land under 
cultivation, was living in rural affluence. Among 
the articles of his house was a large silver 
tankard, once the property of his father, which 
he had brought with him from his native land. 
Gordon was a religious Puritan, punctual in his 
attendance at the stated place of worship, though 
several miles distant from his residence. On the 
morning of the First day of the week, as he was 
about setting out towards meeting, the men of 
his family having previously gone, a man passed 
along and informed him that a notorious thief, 
named Smith, was said to be prowling about that 
e of the country, and might possibly visit his 

ouse during his absence. Gordon thought his 
duty demanded his attendance at meeting, and 
as he had designed to leave his habitation in 
charge of a daughter about nine years old, he 
adhered to his purpose, directing the child to use 
strangers well, if any should come. 

At length the little “Hitty,” a sobriquet for 
Mehetabel, observed three men approaching the 
house, and remembering her father’s directions, 
started up to meet, and invite them to come in. 
They had scarcely entered when she inquired if 
she should give them something to eat. These 
men, we are to understand, were the veritable 
Smith and two of his comrades, making a pro- 


clean white pantaloons, is! fessional cali on farmer Gordon’s habitation, 
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The cheerful, confiding hospitality of the little 

irl, had a softening influence on the leader, and 
Fe civilly answered that they were hungry, and 
would thank her for some food. 

She immediately set up such provisions as she 
had, and being willing to entertain her visiters 
in proper style, placed the silver tankard, filled 
with cider, upon the table. The visiters bein 
actually hungry, made a satisfactory meal, al 
prepared to depart. One of them seized the 
tempting prize, and was about carrying it off, 
when Smith sternly ordered him to put it down; 
declaring he would shoot any man who should 
attempt to purloin an article from that house. 
Little Hitty, finding what kind of visiters she 
had been entertaining, turned an imploring look 
upon Smith, which was met by an assurance that 
nobody should injure her. He and his comrades 
then went peaceably away, leaving the silver 
tankard, and every thing else, except what they 
had consumed, undisturbed. 

It would probably be no easy matter to con- 
vince our readers in general that thieves and 
robbers might always be disarmed, or diverted 
from their purpose, by similar means; yet we 
have ample evidence that even this class possess 
the feelings of men, and are susceptible of the 
influence of kindness. The circumstance related 
by one of the Evangelists, of the thief on the 
cross, furnishes an impressive intimation that 
oo even of that description are not always 

elow the pardoning notice of a merciful Saviour. 
If we reflect how often men are impelled by want 
and neglect to resort to lawless means of support, 
and how seldom those who have once been 
branded as criminals are cheered with the lan- 
of encouragement, we need not be surprised 
that 80 little is effected in the vitaliel of 
adult transgressors of the law. If the spirit by 
which the little Mehetabel was actuated was pro- 
minent among us, men of influence and wealth 
might often find it in their power to promote the 
reformation of criminals by the offer of encourage- 
ment, rather than by the terrors of the law. 

It is stated that Smith was soon afterwards 
arrested, and condemned for his depredations. 
Daniel Gordon, hearing of the circumstance, 
visited him in prison, and found him sullen and 
despondent, till he called to his recollection the 


occurrence at his house, when, upon learning, 


that he was the father of that kind little girl, 
his manner was instantly changed, and he 
appeared willing to listen to those Christian 
admonitions which were designed to smooth his 
way to a felon’s grave. 





For Friends’ Review. 
NEAT FARMING. 


Scarcely any thing can fall under the obser- 
vation of a good agriculturist, more pleasant or 
interesting, than a farm aw managed. 
The farmer, as indeed every one else, should aim 


at excellence, at perfection in his calling. Wij. 
liam West, the celebrated farmer of Delawar. 
county, Pa., used to say, he could not afford to 
raise weeds among his crops—those who were 
rich enough, might do it, he could not. The 
Marietta Intelligencer gives the following brief 
description of a farm, which may incite others to 
emulate the good management of friend Cole. 

“The best farm we saw any where was that of 
Mr. Nathan Cole, in Troy township, Athens 
county, O. The fences are all in good order, the 
out-buildings all clean, and not a weed or brier 
can be seen; and we are assured that on his 168 
acres, not a single dock, thistle, mullen or iron. 
weed can be found.” 

With his land raised to the highest point of 
productiveness—his buildings and his fences all 
complete—and his stock of the most improved 
breeds, with a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place, a citizen of our crowded and 
pent up cities is apt to regard the farmer as 
nature’s first nobleman: and if in addition to 
all these, he have a nice wife, and his children 
like olive plants around his table, we see not why 
he may not legitimately lay claim to the 7 





EARLY MORAL TRAINING, 


No one who has reflected upon the subject of 
education, can entertain any doubt that the term 
is most erroneously restricted when it is applied 
exclusively to the instruction received at schools. 
Reading, writing, &c. &c., building upon them 
as on a foundation, form a mass of mental tuition 
incaleulably important no doubt, but far from 
constituting the whole, even of intellectual educa- 
tion, and leaving wholly untouched, except indi- 
rectly and consequently, the important matter of 
moral discipline. To illustrate this position we 
need only remark, that many of the most elemen- 
tary and important lessons in knowledge are re- 
ceived independently of what we learn at school, 
many long years before we go thither; and that 
there is hardly any thing taught at any school 
which has for its direct and immediate object the 
improvement of the moral education and the feel- 
ings of the heart, though undoubtedly this im- 
provement is a natural result of whatever betters 
or stores the understanding. 

The period of life which is the least fitted for 
intellectual improvement, is certainly in many 
respects the best adapted for moral culture. While 
the mind is yet untainted with vice, while its 
habits are unformed, while it is most susceptible 
of deep and lasting impressions—in a word, while 
in its infant state, the most valuable opportu- 
nities are hourly afforded of binding it to what 
is amiable and virtuous, and of training it to all 
right habits. This truth has in all ages been 

mitted upon the authority of constant and fa- 
miliar experience ; but the material step that has 
of late years been made, is in extending the period 
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during which this precious susceptibility of right 
impressions lasts, and in applying also a larger 
portion of attention to the cultivation of the infant 
mind, beginning much earlier, and tending it more 
constantly. 
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of evil, and taught no bad habits by injudicious 
treatment, (above all by severity—the parent of 
fear, the grand corrupter of the infant heart,) 
would grow up generous, honest, and placid. But 
the practical importance of this question is incon- 


Let any one consider the condition of a child | siderable; the question either way can only re- 
from two to three years old, and he will find it | quire aslight change in the language we are using; 
in a state of perpetual curiosity; intensely eager | and all the results will be the same, whether we 
in learning the nature of the world, where every- | speak of prevention or cure, of refusing access to 


thing is new to it, and exquisitely susceptible of | evil dispositions, or eradicating them where they 


every variety of sensation and feeling. Much 
may, about this period, be learnt by it beyond 
what is usually deemed level to its capacity ; but 
at any rate, between three and five, when school 
education usually begins, two years of habitual 
curiosity are generally thrown away as faras meee 
the understanding, and two years of susceptibility 
worse than wasted, as regards the passions and 
feelings. To speak only of the temper—before 
three years old this is fully developed, nay, before 
eighteen months it is abundantly marked. But 
as yet no habits are acquired ; the vices of nature 
may be easily corrected, and right habits formed, 
which ordinary care (and the promised blessing) 
in after years will render permanent and invinci- 
ble. Suppose the child at three to be cross or 
passionate, how perversely cross, how violently 
passionate will it be found at five, if no pains are 
taken to wean it from such serious imperfections! 
We all know what a spoiled child is; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that all material spoiling is 
effected in those two important years. But Ties 
are many de of bad temper which are fitted 
to make the adult in after-life miserable himself, 
and the cause of wretchedness to others, although 
the child may not have been spoiled, that is, wholly 
neglected or indulged, or what is even worse, 
treated with the unsteadiness, fickleness, and ca- 
price, the mixture of overkindness and undue 
severity, which will in most cases be found at the 
root of all spoiling, and may be safely pronounced 
far more detrimental than absolute neglect or in- 
discriminate indulgence. It is greatly to be fear- 
ed that many things remain through life the same 
in a child’s defects as they were at five years old, 
and resist every attempt at eradication, although 
reason may keep their effects within certain limits 
of restraint, extremely painful to the individual, 
and injurious to honesty and openness of charac- 
ter. Excess may be restrained in one direction; 
but the mischief will break out elsewhere. The 
angry or peevish child may not always become a 
captious or violent man; but a subdued tone, a 
smooth outside, are not worn by any one with 
ee to his general character. How incaleu- 
lab y important, then, is it to correct betimes such 
imperfections as leave no other alternative than 
the choice between violence and dissimulation ! 

e ly avoid entering upon the nice 
question, whether the vices we are speaking of are 
Le or acquired? There is reason to believe 

€ greater portion are not inbred, but instil- 
led ; and that a child removed from all example 


are originally found.—S, S. Journal, 





CHOLERA. 


The result of Dr. Audrand’s observations was 
communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
under date of the 10th ult. as follows : 

“ Paris, June 10, 1849. 

“ Throughout the varying course of the ravages 
of the cholera in Paris, that is to say during the 
past three months nearly, I have studied the 
action of the electrical machine daily, in order to 
satisfy myself whether there is not a fixed con- 
nection between the intensity of that scourge and 
the absence of the electric fluid usually diffused 
throughout the atmosphere. 

“The machine which has been the object of 
my daily observations, is a very powerful one,— 
at ordinary times, it throws off, after two or three 
turns of the wheel, detonating sparks from 2 to 
23 inches in length. I at first observed, that 
from the commencement of the epidemic, it was 
impossible for me to produce this result once. 
During the month of April and May, the sparks, 
obtained with great difficulty, never exceeded 
seven-tenths of an inch, and their variations agreed 
very closely with the irregularities of the cholera. 
This supplied at once a strong ground of belief 
that I was close upon the important fact I sought 
to establish ; yet 1 was not quite convinced, since 
the variable moisture of the atmosphere might 
have caused the irregularities of the machine. 

“T awaited, therefore, with impatience, the 
coming fine weather, and heat, to continue my 
observations with more certainty. Heat and fine 
weather at length came, and to my amazement, 
the machine, though often refe to, far from 
denoting, as should have been the case, an in- 
crease of electricity, only gave more and more 
feeble indications of it, to such a degree, that 
during the days of the 4th, 5th and 6th of June, 
it was impossible to obtain anything more than 
slight cracklings, without sparks, and at length, 
on the 7th, the machine remained entirely silent. 
This new decrease of the electric fluid coincided 
perfectly, as is well known, with the violence of 
the Cholera. For my part, I felt appalled rather 
than surprised ; my conviction was fixed, and | 
saw in it but the result of a clearly established 
fact. 

“Tt may be imagined with what anxiety, in 
those critical instances, I consulted the machine, 


the sad and truthful witness to a great calamity, 
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At length, on the morning of the 8th, feeble 
sparks re-appeared, the intensity increased from 
hour to hour, and I perceived with joy that the 
life giving fluid was returning into the atmosphe- 
ric void. Towards evening a storm announced to 
Paris that electricity had re-entered its domain; 
in my view, the cholera was vanishing with the 
cause that produces it. The next day, Saturday, 
the 9th, my experiments were continued, and 
everything had then returned to its proper con- 
dition: the machine, at the slightest touch, threw 
out brilliant sparks with ease, and, it might al- 
most be said, with delight, as if aware of the 
good tidings it was bringing. 

“T have thought it my duty, Mr. President, to 
communicate these facts immediately to the Aca- 
demy. The question now appears to me en- 
tirely solved. Nature has infused into the at- 
mosphere a mass of electricity, contributing to 
the service and support of life. If, by any cause, 
this mass of electricity is diminished, and some- 
times decreased even to exhaustion, what follows? 
Every one suffers; those who carry within a suf- 
ficient supply of electricity, withstand it; those 
who can live only by borrowing electricity from 
the common mass, perish with the exhaustion 
of that mass. This is aclear and perfectly rational 
explanation, not only for the cholera, but, per- 
haps, of all other epidemics that, at intervals, 
afflict humanity. If the great fact in question 
were recognized and admitted as a principle, I 
think it would be easy for medical science, pro- 
fessing, as it does, countless ways of producing 
and restraining electricity, to prepare for a suc- 
cessful resistance, upon its re-appearance, of a 
plague which I regard at present as, at least, 
arrested in its course, if it has not wholly van- 
ished.” AUDRAND. 





HENRY BOYD. 


Henry Boyd was born a slave in Kentucky. 
Of imposing stature, well-knit muscles, and the 
countenance of one of nature’s noblemen. At the 

of eighteen he had so far won the confidence 

his master, that he not only consented to sell 
his freedom, but gave him his own time to earn 
the money. With a general pass from his master, 
Henry made his way to the Kanawha salt works, 


celebrated as the place where Senator Ewing, of. 


Ohio, chopped out his education with his axe. 
And there, too, with his axe, did Henry Boyd 
chop out his liberty. By performing double 
labour he got double-wages. In the day time he 
swung his axe upon the wood, and for half the 
night he tended the burning salt kettles, sleeping 
the other half y their side. After having ac- 
cumulated a sufficient sum, he returned to his 
master and paid it for his freedom. He next 
applied himself to learn the trade of a carpenter 
and joiner. Such was his readiness to acquire 
the use of tools, that he soon qualified himself 
to receive the wages of a journeyman. In Ken- 


tucky — does not forbid master mechanics 
to teach coloured men their trades. 

He now resolved to quit the dominions of 
slavery and try his fortune in a free state, and 
accordingly directed his steps to the city of Cin. 
cinnati. The journey reduced his purse to the 
last quarter of a dollar, but with his tools on his 
back, and a set of muscles that knew well how 
to use them, he entered the city with a light 
heart. Little did he dream of the reception he 
he was to meet. There was work enough to be 
done in his line, but no master workmen would 
employ a “nigger.” Day after day did Henry 
Boyd offer his services from shop to shop, but as 
often was he repelled, generally with insult, and 
once with a kick. At last he found the shop of 
an Englishman, too recently arrived to understand 
the grand peculiarity of American feeling. This 
man put a plare in his hand and asked him to 
make proof of his skill. “This is in bad order,” 
said Boyd, and with that he gave it certain nice 
professional knocks with the hammer, till he 
brought it to suit his practised eye. ‘ Enough” 
said the Englishman, “ I see you can use tools.” 

Boyd, however, proceeded to dress a board, in 
a very able and workmanlike manner, when the 
journeymen from a longline of benches gathered 
round with looks that bespoke deep personal 
interest in the matter. ‘ You may go to work,” 
said the master of the shop, right glad to employ 
so good a workman. The words had no sooner 
left his mouth than the American journeymen, 
unbuttoning their aprons, called as one man for 
the settlement of their wages. ‘“ What, what,” 
said the amazed Englishman, “what does this 
mean?” “Jt means that we will not work with 
a nigger,” replied the journeymen. “ But he is 
a first rate workman.” “But we won’t stay in 
the same shop with a nigger.” “Then I will 
build a shanty outside, and he shall work in 
that.” “No, no—we won’t work for a boss who 
employs niggers. Pay us up, and we'll be off.” 
The poor master of the shop turned with 
despairing look to Boyd—*“ You see how it is, my 
friend, my workmen will all leave me. I am 
sorry for it, but I can’t hire you.” 

ven at this repulse, our adventurer did not 
despair. There might still be mechanics in the 
outskirts of the city who had too few journeymen 
to be bound by their prejudices. His quarter of 
a dollar had long since disappeared; but by 
carrying a traveller's trunk, or turning his hand 
to any chance job, he contrived to exist till he 
had made application to every carpenter and 
joiner in the city and suburbs. Not one would 
employ him. By this time the iren of prejudice, 
more ~ any thing he had ever known 
of slavery, entered his soul. He walked 
down on the river’s bank ee city, = 
throwing himself upon the ground, gave way 
an ene of despair. He had found himself the 
object of universal contempt, his plans were all 
frustrated, his hopes dashed, and his dear-bought 
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freedom made of no effect. By such trials, weak , off their aprons at his mmpen in the English- 


inds are prostrated in abject and slavish servility; | man’s shop. The mere 


ones are made the enemies and depre- 
scone of society, and it is only the higher class 
of moral heroes that come off like gold from the 
furnace. Of this class, however, was Henry 
Boyd. Recovering from his dejeetion, he surveyed 
the brawny muscles that strung his herculean 
limbs. A new —— rushed into his mind, and 
new resolutions filled his heart. He sprang upon 


ant was so well pleased 
with his new warehouse, that he proceeded to set 
up the intelligent builder in the exercise of his 
trade in the city. Thus Henry Boyd found 
himself raised at once almost beyond the reach 
of the prejudice which had well nigh crushed him. 
He built houses and accumulated property. White 
journeymen and apprentices were glad to be in 
his employment and sit at his table. He is now 


his feet and walked firmly and rapidly toward the! a wealthy mechanic, living in his own house in 


city, doubtless with aspirations 
fitted the words of the poet-— 


« Thy spirit, independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.” 


The first object which attracted his “ eagle 
eye,” on reaching the city, was one of the huge 
river boats laden with pig iron, drawn up to the 
landing. The captain of this craft was just in- 

uiring of the merchant who owned its contents 
or a man to assist in unloading it. “Iam the 
very fellow for you,” said Boyd, stripping off his 
coat, and rolling up his sleeves, and laying hold 
of the work. ‘Yes, sure enough, that is the 
very fellow for you,” said the merchant. The 
resolution and alacrity of Boyd interested him 
exceedingly, and during the four or five days, 
while a flotilla of boats were discharging their 
cargoes of pig iron with unaccustomed despatch, 
he became familiar with his history, with the ex- 
ception of all that pertained to his trade, which 
Boyd thought proper to keep to himself. In 
consequence, our adventurer next found himself 
promoted to the portership of the merchant’s 
store, a post which he filled to great satisfaction. 
He had a hand and heart for everything, and 
occasion was not leng wanting to prove it. 

A joiner was e to erect a counter, but 
failing by a drunken frolic, the merchant was 
disappointed and vexed. Rather in a passion 
than in earnest, he turned to his faithful porter. 
“ Here, Henry, you can do almost anything, wh 
can’t you do this job?”—“Perhaps I could, 
sir, if I had my tools and the stuff,” was the 
reply. “Your tools!” exclaimed the merchant 
in surprise, for till now he knew nothing of 
his trade. Boyd explained that he had learned 
the trade of a carpenter and joiner, and had no 
objection to try the job. The merchant handed 
him the money, and told him to make as good a 
counter as he could. The work was done with 
such promptitude, judgment and finish, that his 
employer broke off a contract for the erection 
of a large frame warehouse which he was about 
“—e the same mechanic who had disap- 
pointed him in the matter of the counter, and 


gave the job to H The money was fur- 
nished, was left to procure the materials 


and boss the job at his own discretion. This he 
found no difficulty in doing ; and what is remarka- 
ble, among the numerous journeymen whom he 
employed were some of the very men who took 





at_ might have | Cincinnati, and his enemies have as good reason 


as his friends to know that he is a man of sound 
judgment and most vigorous intellect. 





MILWAUKIE—PROGREsSS. 


In the fall of 1835, as a passenger on board a 
schooner freighted with lumber, I landed at Mil- 
waukie. It was a beautiful spot of earth, but its 
name was then “unwritten” upon maps. With 
the exception of Indians, Solomon Juneau, was 
the only permanent resident of the place. He was 
an Indian trader—an enterprising, benevolent, 
and most hospitable man, and has since been 
mayor and postmaster of the city which he 
planned. 

There were two or three log cabins, the country 
around wild yet lovely, and in company with six- 
teen others, we slept under some loose boards in 
the first—then unfinished—frame building in 
Milwaukie. 

This spot, then far beyond the borders of civi- 
lization, is now a flourishing city of some 16,000 
people—the territory of Wisconsin, then of recent 
Pe existence, is now a State, with its 

nators and representatives in Congress. This 
personal reminiscence was suggested by the notice 
of the erection of a splendid hotel in that youn 
city, the dimensions of which will be one hund 
and twenty feet square, five stories high, the 
dining-room to be 65 by 35 feet; to contain 327 
apartments, every one of which will be provided 
with one or more ventilating flues, and in this 
respect will be superior to any public house in 
the United States.—Exchange. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The committee of Nine Partners Boarding 
School, are very desirous, as is known to the 
members of their own Yearly Meeting, of making 
the institution what it has not for a long time 
been, viz: strictly a Friends’ school. It must be 
remembered, however, that nothing can be ac- 
complished without the co-operation of parents. 
The committee have called on such, and those 
who have the charge of young persons, mem- 
bers of our Society, to forward the names of those 
they would send, in case the school can be made 
select. If one hundred such names are received 
for the winter term, the change will be effected. 
It is hoped that Friends may not be di 
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for fear the number will not be made up; in that 
event they will not be required to send the pupils, 
though the names have been forwarded. Let the 
language of encouragement prevail, as in days of 
old, when the “carpenter encouraged the gold- 
smith,” and “they helped every one his neigh- 
bour;” and we think itcan be done. The pupils 
in that Institution have now advantages which 
many of those who attend mixed schools do not 
receive ; the location is a healthy one, and, al- 
though the distance is great from many parts of 
the Yearly Meeting, this difficulty is much di- 
minished by the increased facilities of travelling. 


ONE OF THE CoMMITTEE. 





To silence the imagination, is a task to which 
reason alone, in its present slavery to the secret 
workings of the will, is incompetent ; this, to the 
attentive observer, is one proof among many, that 
the rectification of our nature depends on the re- 
subjection of our wills to the Divine will, without 
which, whatever our ideas and opinions may be, 
or however specious the appearances, we may 
assume; we are yet far short of perfect redemp- 


tion. — Dillwyn. 





ONE LITTLE GRAIN. 


A grain of corn, an infant’s hand 

May plant upon an inch of land ; 

Whence twenty stalks may rise, and yield 
Enough to stock a little field: 


The harvest of that field may then 

Be multiplied to ten times ten; 

Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bread 
Wherewith an army might be fed. 


A penny is a little thing, 

Which e’en a poor man’s child may fling 
Into the treasury of heaven, 

And make it worth as much as seven: 


As seven !—nay, worth its weight in gold, 
And that increased a million fold; 
A penny book, applied with care, 
May lead a soul to shun the snare. 


That soul can scarce be saved alone ; 

Its bliss, I trust, it would make known; 
‘Come,’ it would say, ‘and you shall see 
What great things God has done for me !’ 


Hundreds the joyful sound might hear,— 
Hear with the heart as well as ear; 

And then to hundreds more proclaim 
Salvation through the only Name! 


That only Name, above, below, 

Let Jews, and Turks, and Pagans know; 
That ae tongue and tribe may call 
On Jesus Christ as Lord of all. 





0G” A situation with a Friend in the country i 
wanted for two English children, a brother and siier, 


the former aged ten and the latter eight years. 


Application may be made at No. 24 South Twelfth 


Street, Philadelphia. 























SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropr.—Intelligence to the 7th inst., has beey 
received by the steamer Caledonia. The vesse| 
having on board Martin and O’Doherty, two of the 
Irish state prisoners, sailed for Australia on the 2s;) 
ult. 


The American barque Charles Bartlett was ry 
down by the steamer ere on the 27th ult., dy. 
ring a dense fog, nearly in the latitude of Cape Clear 
a about ten degrees of longitude west of tha: 
point. The barque sunk so quickly that of 176 per. 
sons on board, 162 of whom were passengers, only 
42 were saved. The growing crops in England and 
Ireland are spoken of asvery promising. 


There is nothing of special importance from 
France. From Rome, the accounts are that the 
city has capitulated to the French army. The sur. 
render seems to have been resolved on, onthe 30th 
ult., and on the 2d inst. the French appear to haye 
entered Rome. 


The negotiations for the surrender of Venice are 
said to be broken off, and a renewal of hostilities 
was expected immediately. 


The Baden republicans are said to be concentrat- 
ed at Rastadt. From Hungary no reliable accounts 
are received. The reports are generally unfavora- 
ble to the Hungarians. Raab has been retaken by 
the Austrians, apparently without much resistance, 
It appears probable that the Hungarians are with- 
drawing toward the interior of the country, in order 
to meet their Austrian and Russian antagonists at 
better advantage. 


VenezveELa.—The civil war in this state has been 
renewed, Gen. Paez having again landed in the 
country with the intention of overthrowing the go- 
vernment of Monagas. 


Frres.—Thirty-five houses were destroyed by fire 
in Alleghany city on the 16thinst. A difficulty hav- 
ing arisen between the city councils and the firemen, 
the latter not only refused to work, but prevented 
the Pittsburgh firemen from rendering any assist- 
ance. On the 15th a very destructive fire occurred 
at Mauch Chunk. 


Cuotrra—This disease has very materially de- 
creased in Cincinnati and St. Louis. In Cincinnati, 
on the 15th, 154 interments, 87 cholera; 16th, 104 
interments, 60 cholera ; 19th, 92 interments, 43 cho- 
lera; 20th, 60 interments, 32 cholera ; 23d, 55 in- 
terments, 33 cholera. St. Louis, 14th, 131 inter- 
ments, 89 cholera ; 15th, 92 interments, 58 cholera ; 
18th. 84 interments, 61 cholera ; 21st, 36 interments 
21 cholera. In Montreal and Quebec, the disease 
is believed to be increasing. There were 19 cholera 
interments reported in the former city on the 20th 
inst. The daily reports in New York are not at all 
reliable. For the week ending 21st inst., 1409 in- 
terments were reported ; cholera 714, cholera mor- 
bus 102, dysentery 71, diarrhea 61. Philadelphia, 
18th, 76 cases, 22 deaths ; 19th, 53 cases, 22 deaths; 
20th, 49 cases, 20 deaths ; 2!st, 31 cases, 14 deaths: 
22d, 29 cases, 12 deaths; 23d, 34 cases, 20 deaths. 
On the 14th, two violent storms of wind and rain 
occurred, which were followed, as may be seen, by 
a marked decrease of the epidemic. On the 20th, 
rain also fell. 


D. P. Madison, widow of ex President James 


Madison, died at Washington on the evening 0! 
the 12th inst. . 
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